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PART I—SECRET CRIMES. 


CITAPTER XIII. 
TIE WITNESS OF THE PAST. 
Ir was no dream through which Daisy Thorne had 


ssed. 
pgho beheld those objects of terror, at which her 
blood curdled; the gloomy mill-house—the old man 
kneeling amid the grim shadows, and the huge casket, 
with its hideous treasure—these were realities. She 
had seen them, and, once seen, they were never to be 
forgotten. , rey: 

At the ery, which arose upon the still midnight like 
the shriek of the murdered, Gaffer Thorne dropped the 
lid of the ancient chest; and, as its iron-bound edges 
closed with a loud clang, he started to his feet and 
gazed around in terror. 

Had he been watched P 

Had mortal eye gazed upon that unholy mystery, 
which only God and his own conscience had shared 
thconas Se long, long years ? 

As this question thrust itself upon his mind, it for a 
moment deprived him of all power of motion. The 
noise of gushing waters filled his ears; a film, blood- 
stained and ed with flame, obscured his sight. His 
staggering limbs seemed for a moment incapable of 
supporting his feeble body, and it was the hand of Pro- 





THE PEASANT CONDUCTS LADY ALICIA TO THE RUINED HUT, 


vidence alone which saved him from the abyss yawning 
at his fect. 

Once he reeled forward—his foot was upon tho very 
edge—his body swayed to and fro; but he was saved— 
saved from the dark chasm beneath which the waters 
rushed in their ceaseless flow. 

In a few seconds the old man had recovered himself. 

Then his first impulse was to conceal the light; 
and this rendered his position even more critical. But 
with a perfect knowledge of the place, he seized a rope 
which hung from an adjoining pillar, and tugging at 
this, li the huge ehest, until it swung suspended 
from a pulley over the aperture in the floor, and then 
slowly sank it, until it rested upon beams beneath the 
flooring, apparently provided for its reception. The 
trap-door mechanically closed, and all traces of the 

hastly object had disappeared. Then, impulsively, as 

e had acted throughout, he snatched the lantern from 
the cord by which it was suspended, and dashing open 
the door of the mill with his foot, rushed out bare- 
headed into the night. 

The bleak air waved his grey locks about his eyes, 
and the light in the swinging lantern, which had one 
broken pane, flared and flickered. Heedless of this, 
Thorne paused and listened. 

hs | silence, broken only by the moaning of the 
wind! 


then, with hasty strides, he mounted some fragile steps, 
and reached the spot which he had called the leads— 
the very — on which Daisy had stood, a witness of 
his fearful secret. 

It was as he had said, The weather-boarding of the 
mill had rotted Al there was a clumsy hole in its side, 
and, thrusting the lantern into it, he could plainly de- 
tect the outlines of the water-wheel, and of the beams 
and posts and ropes by which he had been surrounded. 


Second after second he stood beside the door, and | bef 


light, and retraced his steps. Groping through the dark- 
ness, the old man found his way to the rude steps by 
which he had ascended, and crawled, rather than 
walked, into the main body of the mill-house. 

Over this portion of the structure the swinging lantern 
cast its feeble rays; and the eyes of the man glanced 
round in hurried and terrified scrutiny, as if he expected 
the light to reveal some form, human or spectral. 

There was, however, nothing to justify his appre- 
hension. Then this fact in itself became a gvenna of 
uneasiness, 

“That was o human cry,” he muttered to himself; 
“and if it did not come from this place, where—whero 
could any mortal be concealed ?” 

For a moment he paused, his brows contracted with 
— thought—then, starting with a sudden impulse, 

1@ gave vent toan expression of extreme terror. 

“TI see it!” hecried ; “ the weather-boarding has rot- 
ted and dropped away ; there is an aperture in the wall, 
and I might have been overlooked from the leads. Fool! 
fool that I ‘was, never to give a thought to that! But 
who could have been there at this hour? Whose was 
that cry? It was such a shrick-as women utter in deop 
agony; but what woman ?—ah, Jleaven help me!” he 
cried, with sudden energy ; “ could it be my poor, inno- 
cent child—could it be Daisy ?” 

Strange that this thought should not have occurred 
ore ! 

But when it rushed upon him with overwhelming 
suddenness, the old man lost not a moment in idle 
doubt. With a distraction of manner piteous to witness, 
he re-entered the mill, dashed through the main por- 
tion in which the business was conducted, and, ascend- 
ing a kind of ladder, gained the living rooms, and, 
through them, Daisy’s bed-chamber. 

The instant he came in sight of it, his worst fears 








“Who saw it?” he muttered, as ho withdrew tho 


were aroused, for, miduight as it was, the door was 
open, 
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Hence it was, that the suspicion of her lightness of | 
conduct in respect of the Squiré had so moved him ; | 
a calamity more terrible han all had befallen him. She 
had discovered his secret—he could not question that— 
a horrible loathing of him had come over her, and, 
with a shriek of terror, t he had fled! | 

* Let me die!” eried the old man, through his tears; 
* Merciful Father! let me die. have grown hateful 
elf, hideous in the eyes of her whose love alone | 
Ah! let my life waste itself out | 


rl 
t ! 


made life endurable. 
this night!” 

But lleaven heard not. 

The night crept on. ‘The light in the lantern flared 
ilself out. Faint, luminous streaks, that were not 
light, but only a mockery of light, broke in the cast, and 
still the old man lay upon the fair white couch, stricken 
down beyond human consolation. 

: Suddenly, after three long hours, he started to his | 
' 

“She cannot have left the mill,” he cried; “ it is| 
impossible. There aro bat two doors, and they are 
barred and bolted beyond hor power of moving them. 
She must be hiding here!” 

Impressed with this sudden idea, he quitted Daisy’s 
room, and commenced a tremulous but minu_e examina. | 
tion « Aw ry comer of the mill, One portion only h | 
nvoided. 


Ho did not descend again into that dismal | 
lower region, which concealed the ghastly witness of 
the past. The hours of silent agony ho had passed 
through had utterly unneryed him, aud Le was unequal 
to that trial. 

But with this exception, no portion of the Black Mill 
escaped his scrutiny; and when at length his task was 
completed, he stood for a moment in utter bewilder- 
ment, 

Then raisin 


his hand to his brow, while hia face 


contracted with horror, he uttered an exclamation of 
terror, 

“ What if she had fallen from tho narrow ledge from 
which she must have watched ?” he exclaimed, “She 


may be lying on the earth below—a corpse !”’ 

With feverish haste he rashed to the spot. He passed 
ont of the mill on to the ledge of leaden roof, of which 
he had spoken. He stood on its extreme edge, at the 
peril of his life, staring down into the darkness; and 
there, twenty-foeb below, his keen eyes detected an 
object which, for the moment, curdled his blood with 
horror. 

A long, white strip, torn from a@ woman’s dress, 
flapped and fluttered in the breeze, 
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was able to reach the breakfast-room. 
‘There Sir Lreton welcomed him with unfeigned joy. 
** My boy,” he said, “this is indeed a treat. 1 never 
thought to see you in this room again. i did not bo- 
lieve that you would ever rise from that bed of sick- 


ness. But, thank God—thank God, you are spared!” | 








Did any of gratitude to the Preserver swell the | 
heart of the young man at that fioment? Did the 
bright sunshine, and the blue sky, and the flower- 
dotted lawn, that stretched from the window in glow. 
inw bea ity, awaken any emotion of praise in him? 

it » lis feelin foun 10 vent in words. 

* All right, dad,” was | reply. “It was a close 
shave; but lL’ a tough wiry customer, and that wasn’t 
t hot to knock me over.” 


” 





ih <esens 


ied the hopeful son, “I 





‘1 tell you what, 








ll be precious t! u'll drop preaching, and 
erack na egg forme. I’mas hungry asa pic, and it’s 
time 1 got up my st:eugth, if that infernal lsirholt is | 


ever to be found.” j 
“Found! Not he,” returned tho old man; “ it’s too | 
late.” | 
“ Why too late?” demanded the son, pulping down a} 
gaucertul of collec. } 
* Because ho's left this country long ago—he's half: | 
way across the Atlantic by this time,” 
“The more shamo to those who have let him give 
them tho slip,” criod Reginald, fiercely; “ you are all 


dolts aud idiots! With heaps of myucy, horses, and 
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| side of the world, he shall be brought to trial; and ifa 


aud now that his confidence in her had been restored, | | 


| dock, and ¢ 


}eatch him, he'll know it, too. 


| pure and innocent, and loveable, as he left her; and he 


|love; and I know what the strength of a boy’s passion | soured love is, or what a fiend it makes of a m 





























hat t prepared him for men—a perfect knowledge of the criminal, and no time] rupted thd young n 
That open door took from him lost before th reh commenced—do you mean to tell} cake. Not q 
He was prt red bo find the Tittle me that it wasn’t gross folly to let him get clean off?’ | And hereupon he laughed so boisterously, and beyond 
left his heart's treasure dreamiug so | “1 won't ar the } , my boy,” replied Sir Ireton, | all proporti to the apparent meaning of his w mda, 
deserted,. It was with ly an a | who, in spite of all his pride and innate haughtiness of | that both § eton and Sharke were ly troubled, 
plance revealed to him t the room was empty. | bearing, allowed his son to bully him to any extent ;) “ You should wait,” said tho Curat because every 
Who can realise the feelings of the old man, as he| “J am so grateful to see you about once more, that 1| hour adds a fresh link to the chain which connects her 
throw himself upon Daisy's little couch and wept—wept | can’t give a thought to the author of the danger you've | ladyship with the crime which so nearly cost you your 
a man’s bitter, agonising tears ? | passed through.” | life. At every step I am more and more convinced that 
His more than fatherly care of Daisy had been of the} “Can’t you, by George! Can’t IP Look you, dad, | my suspicion is the correct one. By the way, has Scott, 
nature of an expiation for a secretcrime. In her purity, | from the first moment that I got my head again, there | the detective, arrived yet ?” : 
in her innocence, and in the happiness which he sought | hasn’t been an hour, not a minute, that I haven’t had} Ue asked it quite innocently. Ie did not know, of 
to realise for his son’s child, he had hoped to atone for | the thought of vengeance on mymind. Sooner or later | course—not he! 
the wrong which had overshadowed his whole life. | I’ll have this Fairholt found, and I'll transport him, or! “‘ Oh, yes,” replied Reginald, carclessly—for he also 









had something to conceal; “I had a talk with him last 
night, and, singularly enough, he also comes to your 
conclusion respecting her ladyship’s guilt.” 
“Does he now!” the Curate inquired, acting 2 sur 
prise as genuine as if he had not spoken a word t 
Naridge. “ Then that is another reason why ycu shoul 
not conunit yourself to'‘any promise or arrangeimeul—— 
“For the wedding? Ha,ha! No, I'll take care of 
that. Dad,” he added, turning to Sir Ireton, who had 





If he’s got to the other | 


shoot him through the head. 


jury dare acquit him, I'll meet him as he leaves the 
catter his brains against the wall.” 
“Reginald! This is fiendish!” interrupted the 
ather. 

“I know it,” 





replied the young man, “and when I 
Bat I’ve gono further 


than that—if 1 never catch him, I'll have my re- 











venge. He may have vanished, but Daisy Thorne is} looked on utterly bewildered, “I’m obliged to you for 
left behind.” your offer about Alicia, because I kriow you haven't 
“Daisy Thorne!” cried Sir Ireton; “surely you| made it without a plaguey sacrifice of pride and all that 


won't make her swifer for his crime P”’ sort o’ thing; but Ill tell you what—y ou’ve made the 
“Won't 1?” greatest blunder you ever made in your life. 'Thicre’s 
* But you have yourself admitted that she was 


no use in concealing it, though I’ve never cared to cx- 
blameless—that she met you in the park in perfect sya it, but it so happens that that woman is my pet 
innocence,” ratred.” . 
“ What of that ?” shrieked Reginald, as ifthe thought} ‘ You hate her, Reginald?” 
of vengeaneo excited him bevel all bounds. “It’s not} ‘‘ Aye, and she returns the passion—with interest.’ 
the woman I care about. What matters what becomes * But, Reginald, it was you who once went upon you 
of her? There are plenty of women left. It’s the] knees in this room to me, begging and entreating 
man I thiak of; if we don’t find him now, he'll some i 
day come sneaking home for her, or send to fetch 
her; and he'll think to find her a dragon of virtue— 


. 








T would zive my consent to your mion with her.” 
Yes,” said Reginald, coolly, “Lut that was alone 
time ago. It was a boyish flame, and it burned fiercely 
enough then, but so fiercely that it burnt itself to 
ashes—yos, and those ashes have been bitter on my 
tongue ever since, I wouldn’t marry her for the uni- 
verse; but Vil tell you what, Sharke, Vl double the 
reward I’ve ofiered, if you and Scott—if you and he can 
prove her ladyship guilty of an attempt on my life, and 
secure the public conviction of that she-dovil, 1!) give 
twice the sum I’ve promised, and thank you into the 
old to my opittion about Jasper 





will find—ha! ha!—the thought of what he’ll find, is 
the first taste of my revenge!” 

“ But, my boy, you don’t even know that it was Jasper 
who did this wrong?” said Sir Ircton. 

“What! has Sharke been at you, too?” demanded 
the son. “ Has he got yon to believe that it was Lady 
Alicia who fired the shot? Would to Heaven it had 
been ! ” bargain; but I still 

Ile stopped abruptly. Fairholt.” 

“Why?” asked the astonished father. “ And yet you would expose this yotng and beautiful, 

* No matter, Perhaps I loved her once; perhaps I| this innocent and virtuous woman to tho scandul of a 
hate her now. That’s not to the purpose: by the way, public accusation, and the chance of transportation for 
has she been found yet ?” ife P” cried Sir Ireton. 








“No. They have been searching the woodsall night,| “I would!” said tho graccless geoundrel, snapping 
and to-day they qrag the mill-stream. His lordship is| his teeth fiercely, as a wolf wight whet his fangs for tle 
frantic.” lamb. “ Give me the chance, and you'll see. I love 


“Tt takes but little to drive a lord out of his wits;} her so much, that if she stood at the bar to-morrow, I 
he hadn't far to go,” replied Reginald, sullenly. “They'd | would give evidence against her, though I-had to forg 
bettcr leave her in the mill-stream: she’d be a — that evidence, and the givingit should cost me my life! 
morse! for the trout.” **My boy, my boy,” exclaimed the horrilicd father, 

* Rovinald,” said Sir Ireton, “ these mocking words | “this is brutal! it is fiendish !” 
are only to conceal a passion which you know too well! _“ Maybe; buat’tisthe truth. You don’t know, father, 
has long possessed your heart. Alicia was your boyish | that woman’s pride or cruelty. You don’t know wh: ab 

in to find 
is, and how it colours his whole life. I could notapprove | himself under the thumb of a woman. For years |’ vo 
your choice, for reasons which you well know, but it has/ been her slave; and if I thank God for anything, it is 
been the trouble of my life to see how my refusal} that this affair, which has so nearly cost me my 
changed your very nature. From that moment you| may perhaps give me the means of turning the 
became harsh, reckless, unscrupulous, but thongh I have| upon her. In the long hours I’ve spent on that 
seen this, my pride would not let me retract. It was} bed, ’ve had nothing to think of but vengeance 


a 
” 
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not until I saw you lying before me, to all appearance a 
corpse, and when I thought that through my selfish 


policy you might be lost to me for ever, that I resolved | 


I'll have it against her, innocent or guilty, and ag 
that scoundrel Pairbolt, And PU have it, with your 
aid, Sharke.” 





the night on which Claridge had beheld the phantom, 

fur on that day Reginald Clavers quitted his sick | to retract, and at all costs to gratify the wish of your “No, no,” interposed Sir Ireton, “this is impious, 

room. ; {heart. Reginald, my boy, your happiness is dearer to | Convict the wicked, if you will, bué.don’t pursue the 
ile was still very pale and very feeble. lis strength, | me than anything upon earth: that happiness is, I know, | innocent. It would bring down the curse of Ieaven 

once 6o great, had wasted to that of a child, and it was | hound up in Lord de Vernon's daughter. ‘That she} upoa your head. Sleeping or waking, the spectre of 

only by leaning upon the shoulder of a servant, that he | returns that passion I know also, for she trembles with | that poor gil would haunt yon to your dying day. 





emotion whenever your name is mentioned, Take hes | Why don’t you speak, Sharke ? Why don’t you express 
then—make her your wife. You have my consent, and! your indignation ? ” 
? | “WW, 
| 









you shall have my prayers for your happiness.’ answered Sharke, with an unctuons whing, 
Reginald Clavers listened to this speech open-mouthed, | “you see, Sir Ireton, [ have reason to believe in (he 

and with an expression of face quite indescribable. He} guilt of Lady Alicia —~” 

did not interrupt; but directly 1t was finished, ho burst *'Then you should protest against the pers ion of 

into a loud, boisterous, demoniacal laugh. Fairholt, especially through the medium of the inuecent 


Daisy Thorne.” 

“Why, yes,” whined the Curate, slowly, rubbing his 
hands, “but Lam not infallible; I have my suspicions 
only, and if, through any fault of mine, the wicked sould 
escape ——” 

“Why, you, as a minister of the Religion of Mercy, 
should rejoice,” interrupted the old man, solemnly. 
“But what are the facis on which you ¢ 
serious charge against her ladyship ? ail 
“Oh, Sir Ireton,” said the Curate, in bi 
manner, “ don’t say I bring ‘the ch 
much honour, too much resp: 
Lord do Vernon, my good 
step against her. It is only circumstances which give 


Sirdreton started up in alarm. 

“ What ails you P” he demanded. 

Nothing,” replied the other, still convulsed with 
laughter, “ only, you know, happiness must find vent.” 

At that moment the door opened softly, and the bare, 
keleton head of the Rev. Arundel Sharke protruded 
itsclf into their presence. 

* Hallo, Sharke!” shouted the reckless invalid, turn- 
ing round as the Curate’s thin body oozed into the room 
through the narrow opening of the door, “ you're just 
in time to hear a capital joke. Dad says I may marry 
Lady Alicia.” ‘ 

* You marry her!” exclaimed the Curate, turning to 
an unwholesome colour in the face, and looking as if he 

. 





a] 























did not see the j« very clearly. form to the suspicion, now, 1 regret to say, becoming 
“Vos,” said Reginald; “and as you believe that it| daily more prevalent throughout this neighbourhood 





(especially since her ladyship’s disappearance) ; and to 
those suspicions Mr. Reginald himself has given the 
only strength they needed.” 

* What do you mean ?” asked Reginald, coarsely. 

* Simply that the absence of motive deterred the popue 
lace from taking this view of the question; but you 
have yourself kindly supplied that link, You have said 


vas she who gave me tbis infernal wound, I know you'll 
recommend me to do it. It would be returning good for 
evil, you know.” 

“This is too serious a matter to joke upon,” said 
Sharke, with unwonted trepidation. “You should at 
least wait. 


Oh, I shall wait—don’t be afraid of that,” inter- 
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rage. ment, when Parson Sharke darted forward, as if to} “ What murder? ‘J have heard nothing 
“1 tell vos what it is, Sharke,” said Reginald, who | seize her. it.”” 
sat swinging one leg over the arm of his chair, “ 1 was *T denounce you, Lady Alicia do Vernon,” he cried, ible? Avo you not aware that Mr, 
afool to make tho offer I 1 j now. You have} “as the attempt ssassin of Reginald Clavers!” | ken, Ww found, y this morning, 
9 motive of -_ vr. fi r this view of the} “I shall answi you,” she said, drawing herself up is garden ?” 

ease. In spite of ence for your] prondly, “at the fitting (ime and place.” :!” I eviod, in the greatest astonishment. 
pa ; you've : T { ; daughter, and| “ But you shall not leave this room,” exclaimed | “ Impossible!” 

j ire only making use of this occurrence to serve | Claridge, who had by this time recovered his courage, “1 assuro you it is true. News came to the officer of 
y | until you restore to me | . | the chief police af seven o’ clo k, and Lewis has been 

you have strange opinions of] “A document, * she int errupted, “the pens ulty for | sent over tho river to investigate the matter,” 

mon, and more parti men of my profession ——” | obtaining which is transportation beyond the seas for] “I shall go mys self,” l returned. This My. Palmer 





“On the contrary,’ upted the graceless youth, 
“T’ve no opinion of them. fa, ha! I never knew but 
intin ely, and I'll leave you to judge what opinion 
yas ; to have of him. ‘You know him well.” 

J ten tone = 

“ “Ye 3—he was named Claridge.” 

Sharko started aghast. 

** Ile an old friend of yours?” he 
ment. 

“Certainly. I had lost sight of him, since the bi shop 
so unceremoniously kicked him out of the Church, aad 





asked, in astonish- 








; have t » thank you for the pn you have taken in 
iting him up forme. Dad,” he added, turning to 
- ireton Clay rs, “I must introduce you to Claridge, 


3 Scott p ex-parson, and now detective, who has 
» down to help us in unthreading the little mystery 
ich Tam tho hero. Ha! talk of the fiend, and he 
comes—this is Mr. Scott.” 

At that moment the pretended “ runner” entered the 
apartment. 

His face was flushed, his eyes glowed, and it was 
evident that he still suifered from the exciting adven- 
ture of the night. 

The Curate of Garthorpe 
eavagely as he entered. 

‘Pvo been an idiot,” muttered Sharke; “T’vo over- 
reached myself, in bringin; Who would 
have supposed ths at they had me! b efore F” 

Meanwhile, Sir Ireton accost od Ch: 








Towers glared at him 


o 








* You appear excited,” he sai 1; ¢ ‘what has hap- 
pened? Jlave you suececded in your search after Lady 
do Vernon 2” 


“No,” replied Clari idge, “but I have reason to be- 
lieve that her ladyship is not fi wv distant!” 
* Tndeed!” they exclaimed, simultancously. 
“ tle ti a servant, Sir froton, y eontinue rd Claridge, 
whose nama, I believe, is Keeble,’ 
” Yes; it was he who, the night before last, while 
riding for the surgeon, was thrown, and serious ly in- 
jured. Up to this time he has been insensible. 
‘Trae; but he has raved, and in his fev erish ravings 
the name of Lady Alicia de Vernon has been often on 
his lips, and always in connection with the samo in- 












it 


cident. Have you a chamber in which there is a trap- 
d or? 
. Yo es,” said Sir Ireton, “ in that next the Oratory.’ 


* Good; and Keeble, in hisr wings, incessantly speaks 
of her ladyship as descending t that trap.” 

*Té can bo mero madn 3.” said Sir Ireton; 
what _ purpose could she have sougut that place P” 
* for purposes of concealm ‘nt, * sugested Sharko, 

* But it leads only to an underground vault, and to a 
passage which is little better then a& sewer, and in 
which no human being could live.” 

* Excuse me, dad,” said Reginald, with more earnest- 
ness than usual, “ but it goes beyond that; it commu- 
nicates, also, with secret res running through all 
the main walls of this building. 

“Then there is probably means of access from that 
passago to the various rooms?” inquired Claridge, in 
an agits uted voice. 

* Yes undoubtedly.” 

* And,” asked the Rey. Arundel Sharke, with equal 
tre spidation’ ‘the person cones aled there not ¢ nly has 
the run of the whole house, but can over! rear wht itever 
conversation takes place in any one of the rooms ? 

* T should say so.’ 

Sir Llreton raised his hands in astonishment at a 
marvel which Reginald had hitherto, for his own pur- 
poses, concealed from him; the rest looked from one 
to the other, with,starting, inquiring eyes. 

But this stato of mute sur prise did not last lon; 
the very moment a peculiar sound, like the quick 
of paper, was heard in the pauses of the conversati 
and the next instantone of the panels of t he room in which 
they sat slid from its place, and each started, with a ery, 
at the apparition which encountere, 1 his gaze, 

There stood before ther a —in the opening formed by 
the sliding back the pane! beautiful form of the 
Lady Alicia de Vernon! , 


Her face was white and was!cd; lar ge, sunk 
al 
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round her eyes gave to them a ] ok of almost a anodes! 
brillianey ; but, though her liim)s tottered, the force of 
will sustaiacd her, and her bearing was erect and 


queenly. 

“You are right in both your slatenicats,” said the 
apparition, looking straight at Reginald Clavers, and 
speaking in a voice which was § igely hollow and 
sepulchral. “ Theo hollow walls of Griins vood C1 hag 
not a comfortable retreat, bub they pos 
tages you state, and the ‘have furnish 
dence, documentary aud otherwise, which will enable 
me to rid myself of one enemy, and to defeat the rest.” 







are 








the term of your n: ataral life.” 
The cur—all rogues are curs at heart—shrunk back, 
uncertain how on act. 
And in that moment’s hesitation her ladyship had 
disappeare 
* * * * * 
At nightfall—at the close of the same day—Lady 









Alicia 1 have been seen nding a rugged hilt. 
side, rising half-w ay between Gi mwood and Garthorpe 
Poy 

vers, 


A death-like pallor still oversproad her face, and sho 
leant for support a the arm of a stranger. 

Before them walked the cowherd Horrocks (to whom, 
in connection with the man who had so my steriously 
disappeared, Daisy Thorne owed her life), and who pre- 
Ss pansec 

They had then arrived at a rough shed, loosely 
tha tehed, and wh ich appeare d to havo been originally 
tructed for the uso of cattle. 


It was, nevertheless, a human habitation! 


(To be continued in ovr next.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW YORK 
DETECTIVE. 
NO. IL—TUE ACCUSING LEAVES, 


Sove Six years 


‘ aro there lived in a good substantial 
dwellinz, about 


« mile from Hoboken, a gentleman of 
the name of P ‘almer r. His household consisted of him- 
self, an only dauchter, and a servant girl. 1 became 
never 1 with Mr. P. almer in ari it! ler cur ious manner. 
at tho theatre one night, and noticed an old 
gentleman ted in front of me, who was very vocife- 
rous in hi plause. This app ared to annoy a young 
man who sat. by his side, and he soveral times mace 
some disparaging remark at the old man’s expense. 
This at Inst became so annoying that the latter took 
it up, and high words ensued between them. At last 
the young man rose from his seat asif to strike the 
old gentleman. It was then that I caught sicht of his 
» for the first time, and recognised in him a noted 
pickpocket. I thought it was now time for me to in- 
terfere. I laid my hand gently on the young man’s 
shoulder, he turned sharply round, but tie moment he 
saw me he turned pale, and could not utter a word. 

* Don’t you think you had better leave the theatro, 
Emory ?” saic 
«C ortainly, Mr. Brampton, if you say 60,’ 
arr , comple tely cowed by my presence. 
», then!” [ exclaimed, pointing to the door 
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au 


’ he re- 








~ 10ry took up his hat and walked out without say- 
ing 2 word Ww 1en he was gone the old gentleman in- 
troduced |} elf to meas Mr. Palmer, and thanked me 
for my interference in his behalf, although he could not 
understand the power I exercised over his antagonist. 
This, how ver, £ soon made clear to him by relating 4 


to hin the natare of my profession, and the oceuwp: viion 








followed } © young a who had insulted him. 
Mr. Palin r invited me to occupy the seat besido him, 
and we were soon engaged in a most interesting con- 


versation. I found him to bo a very intelligent man, 
well read, and with an extraordinary knowledge of 
Fes val matters. In the course of conversation he 





told mo that he had a fine collection of old plays at 
home, and invited me to visit him to examine them. 
This was a temptation I could not resist, and I pro- 
mised to visit him the following week. When the 
theatre was over we separated, mutually pleased with 
cach other’s society. 

Tho next week I kept my promise, end visited Mr. 
Palmer at his ise. He treated me mos t hospitably, 










10 to his daughter, » charming young 
girl rat saghtoes years of age. He then took me 
over his grot mda, which were ‘kept with remar!able 


neatness and order, 
“ What tree do you call that?” I a 
one isolated from the rest. 








“That is an alinond tree,” replied my host. “Tt 

ante ay : i I prize it above all other 

was planted by my father, and I prize it sbove all others 
in the cardon.’ 


I had never seen analmond tree before, and examined 
it attentively. I was particularly atric k with the 
beanty of its leay After dinner ha led mo into his 











library, nnd read before me his fine collection of old 
plays. I was soon deeply absorbed in Wycherly, Con- 
grove, Dryden, and Beaumont and Filet r. Ib was 
quite late when I returned to New York, after pro- 








mising ta renew my visil at an early date. 

About a week after thia visit I was wal ting down 
Broadway, when I met Hardin, a brother officer o 
mine, with whom I was on terms of intimacy. We 











With theso words she strode forward—sustained by 


was a friend of mine. 

“ You will find Lewis there.” 

After a few more words we separated, and I hurried 
ag my business, and by twelve o'clock I was at 
Mr, Palmer's regidence. I met Lewis in the pariour. 

“ Who is the m urderer ?” > I asked, 

* Guess.” 

*T haven’t the most remoto idea. 

What wi ymuld you say to Miss Charlot 

> “Ww ho P” I exclaimed, not believia 

Miss Charlotto 
ceased!” 

* Ridiculous!” I replied. 

* You can think as you please, but the proof will be 
made manifest on the day of trial, who is nght,’ 

“'The idea of Miss Charlotte Palmer murderin r hor 
own father is to me supreme ly ridiculous, that [ 

innot entertain it for a moment. But 1 would be much 
obliged to ,ou, Lewis, if you would relate to me tho 
particulars of the pr oots you have against her.” 

“Certainly, I have no objection to do that. Mr. 
Palmer’s body was discovered very early this morning 
under the almond tree in his gard en, with his throat 
cut. The man who discovered tho body—a carpenter 
living in Hoboken—immediately went to the house to 
givd the alarm. He found all the house fastened up, 
and knocked for some time without being able to 
arouse the inmates. He then immediately lefi for the 
city, and br ought information to the chiet’s offiee. I 
wt s immediately sent over. I madea strict examina- 





to Palmer P” 
iny ears. 
Palmer, the daughter of the de- 


80 


tion of Somiinen connected with the case. IL soon 
discovered the strongest proofs that Mi s l’almer was 
the p rpetr vtor of-the deed. I traced d rops ot blood 
from the front door to her room, When she was 
awakened, her bed-room window was found open, some 
drops of blood were on the window-sill, and under- 


neath her window in the long grass was found the knife 
vith which the deed had been committed. She had 
evidently thrown it out of the window afler committing 
the de od.” 
- nl hat is a strange conclusion to arrive ¢ 
‘ Tlow so P” he returned. 
* Why, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 


ut,” said I, 


, 7 
iould 


, 
sho 


take the weapon back with her to her bed-chamber 
after committing the deed ?” 

“In the excitement of the moment me - yal 7] 
forgot she held the knife in her hand ind only found 


it ont when she reached her own chan rb er. 

° But what could be her motive for committing this 
deed 

“That I have not discovered yet. I havo heard it 


whispered that Mr, Palmer opposed hor marriage to a 
young man whom she loved.” 

“ Where is Miss Palmer now ?” 
“Sho is in custody, of course. 
* But where Pr” 


* In Hoboken,” 


I asked. 








“Well, Lewis, strong as you think tho proofs are 
against the young k ady, I ass iro you, you havo mi ule a 
nistalze. would stake my life she is innocent. 

“You would lose it, Brampton, for she is guilty of 
this murder, as sure as I am standing here, Just exa- 


mine the proofs yourself, and 1 um 
my opini a 

Lewis a few minutes afterw 
York, and left me a clear field 
J bes - my examination 1 was perfectly convinced of 
Miss Palmer's innocence. ; ything was against it. 
In the fir t place, I knew that che loved her futher de- 
vot dly, and that under no circumstances could sho 


sure you will be of 


rds returned to New 
raction. Before even 





possibly commit - h adeed. A single glance at the 
wound by - hich the deceased met his death satisfied 
me that sho h vs rt phy 1 strength enon to havo 
inflicted it. No woman’s hand had dealt that blow. 

1 in juire ¢ which was Miss Palm vlroom, and 
found that th oe low looked out into the garden where 
— dhad been committed. That.side of the house 
wa vert ad wit! ha thick grape-vine which ascended to 
hes very roof. I examinod this grape-vine very minutely, 
and was soon rewarded for my trouble, for 1 discovered 
distinet marke of some one having 1 th clambered 
up it. On some of the branches the pi re of the foot 
was plainly to be seen. came at once to the conclusion 
that whoever had committed the deed had entered Miss 
Palmer’s apartment by they low, no doubt for tho 
ol of fixing the l il | then traeed 


1 con 


; out, 


idered auch a 
‘lo my mind 
lo her chamber 


_ of blood which Lewis | 
posit proof of the young lad 
they proved her innocenee, for just oul 
door they were plentiful, and grew lo they descended, 
until at the front door they were scarcely discernible. 
If Miss Palmer had been guilty, the exact reverse would 
have been the case. It was perfectly evident to me 





that the murderer had descended the stairs from Miss 





stopped and shook hands, 
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Palmer's chamber, and then ascended them again, and 
escaped through the window by which he had entered. 
The fact of the window being found open strengthened 
the hypothesis. . 

My next proceeding was to visit the young lady in 
custody. My profession procured me an order instantly, 
and I was shown into her presence. I found her natu- 
rally in a state of great excitement, but she immediately 
recognised me, and pressed my hand warmly, I com- 
menced the conversation by expressing my firm convic- 
tion of her innocence, She could not restain her tears, 
but wept bitterly. 

“Thank God!’ she exclaimed, through her sobs, 
“there is at least one person who believes my innocence. 
I cannot at present realise the fact that I am accused of 
murder, I fancy I am suffering from some hideous 
nightmare. I repeat to myself the question over and 
over again, Can at be possible I am arrested for murder, 
more 2 murder of my own father?’ No, no, it can- 
not. be! 

“* Miss Palmer,” I returned, “ unless we can set aside 
the evidence, I know not what we must do. To the 
vulgar mind the evidence is strong against you. Let 
me hear your statement.” 

“I have no statement to make. I retired early to bed 
last night, leaving my father up. I slept all night 
through without waking. In fact, I was asleep when 
tho ofticers of justice entered my room.” 

, ae your father had any quarrel with any ono 
ately & 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“There is a rumour abroad that your father opposed 
your marriage with a young man whom you love.’ 

“There is not a word of truth in it, Mr. Brampton— 
in fact it is exactly the reverse. A young man named 

‘harles Butler has for some time past been persecuting 
me with his addresses, but I have always disliked him. 
Ilis persecution at last became so annoying that I was 
obliged to appeal to my father for protection. He 
called to see him, and I have only met the young man 
once since that time.” 

“ When was that ?” 

“It is about a week ago. He always used to be 
loitering about our house. After tea, on the evening in 
question, I left the house to take a short stroll by moon- 
light. Ihad scarcely gone a dozen yards when he pre- 
sented himself before me.” 

“ What passed at that interview ?” 

“He was extremely violent. He informed mo that 
father had called on him, and forbade him ever address- 
ing me again, but that he would be revenged on both of 
us. I told him that I despised his threats. He left me 
in a fowering passion, and IL have never seen him since.” 

= oe iuformation is of very great importance,” I 
returned, 

“You cannot surely think that he could have been 
guilty of my poor father’s murder ?” 

“There is no telling what a man will not do for 
revenge, Where does the young man live ?” 

“Ilo lives about two miles from my father’s house. 
Ilis father is a miller.” 

In about an hour’s time I had reached tho dwelling 
in which the young man’s futher lived. It was an old 
mansion, and beside it was the mill, which stood on 
the banks of a rapid stream of water. The mill was 
enclosed by a fence, and the entrance was by means of 
a stout gate. I tried to open it, but I found that it was 
secured by a large block of stone being placed on the 
other side, the lock having been broken. I pushed 
at the the gate for some moments, but found | could 
not move the stone. I then rattled it violently. This 
summons brought out an old German, who appeared to 
be in charge of the building. 

“Good morning,” said he, when he saw me. 

“Good morning,” I replied. ‘Can’t you let me in? 
I want to speak to you about grinding some corn.” 

“In a minute, mein Herr; you sce dat de lock is 
broken. Mr. Karl, he broke dat wit his foot.” 

“Mr. Charles broke it with his foot, did he?” I 
replied, while the old man was moving the stone away; 
* how was that ?” 

* Mr. Karl, he came home very late last night, and he 
found de gate locked, then he kick him open mit his 
foot.” 

“Mr. Charles must be a very impatient young gen- 
tleman,” I observed. 

“You may well say dat, mein Herr—ho be one wild 


“ Ho must have been out late last night,” I said. 

“ Ya, ya, ho bo come homo vary late, it be four o’clock 
in de morning.” 

“Where had he been P?” 

“Das weis ich nicht; but ho be vary pale—like a 


ghost Ng 
* What timo did he go out last night ?” I asked. 
* Ho left his home at ten o'clock, tor I see him go.” 


“Ts Mr. Butler at home ?” 1 asked of the old man. 

wt 2 mein Herr—he and his son be in de houso 
you er. ° 

I left the old man, and went to the house, and ring- 
ing the bell, asked to sce Mr. Butler on business, After 
a little delay, I was ushered into a parlour, where both 
futher and son were sitting. The former was a fine old 
man, about sixty years of age, the latter was a young 
man about two-and-twenty. He was decidedly hand- 
some, but there was a restlessness about his eyes which 
immediately struck me. I also noticed that he was 





very pale. He was in his shirt sleeves, but his coat 
hung on the back of a chair. 

“Mr, Butler,” said I, when I entered the room, 
“could you grind me “y bushels of corn to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” replied the old gentleman, “ send it in, 
and I will do it to your satisfaction.” 

“Your neighbourhood has been the scene of a ter- 
rible tragedy, ’ said I. 

“ Fearful,’ returned Mr. Butler, senior; “ but they 
tell me that there can be no doubt but that the unfor- 
tunate man’s daughter committed the deed.” 

“The proofs are very strong against her,” I returned, 
glancing at Mr. Charles Butler. 

He was very uneasy, and moved restlessly about the 
room. 

“It seems to me very extraordinary that she should 
have committed this deed,” said the old gentleman ; 
“the futher and daughter always appeared to me to 
live on the best of terms together.” 

“She must have had some seoret motive for the act 
—perlaps she was actuated by a feeling of revenge.” 

As I uttered the last word I fixed my eyes on the 
young man’s face. He could not stand my gaze. His 
face assumed a livid hue, and he turned away his head. 

“Tt was a very windy, dark night, just fitted for such 
a crime,” said Mr. Butler, senior. 

“T believe it was, but your son can better answer the 
question, as he was out nearly all night.” 

“My son out last night! You make a mistake—he 
went to bed before I did.” 

“The gentleman is in error,” said the young man, 
with a ghastly smile. “ I was not out last night. , 

* You have forgotten,” I replied, quictly. “* You left 
the house at ten o’clock, and did not return until four 
in the morning. When you wanted to enter the gate 
leading to the mill, you found it locked. You then 
knocked the gate with your foot, and broke the lock.” 

“Ts this true?” said the father, gazing sternly on 
his son, who stood trembling in every limb, unable to 
utter a word. 

“Ts this true, I ask?” repeated the old man, in a 
more peremptory tone of voice. 

The young man made a violent effort over himself, 
and sealed in a broken voice— 

“Yes, I believe I was out last night, now I come to 
think about it.” 

“It is very strange you should ever have forgetten 
it,” returned the old man ; “ pray what were you doing 
out last night r” 

“TI went to Jersey City on business,” replied the son, 
with a determined air. 

“To Jersey City, on business, in the middle of the 
night?’ repeated the old man, in a tone of astonish- 
ment and incredulity. 

“ Your son makes a slight mistake,” I observed; “he 
did not go so far as Jersey City ?” 

“What do you mean?” said Mr. Charles Butler, 
gazing fiercely on me, for he was evidently getting 
desperate. 

“I simply mean that you went no further than Mr. 
Palmer’s,” 1 returned. 

The young man staggered, while his father looked at 
me with surprise most intensely marked on his face. 

“ T—{I—don’t understand you,” stammered Mr, 
Charles Butler. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” I returned, “ you understand me 
very well. 1 may as well tell the truth at once, gentle- 
men. I am 2 detective officer, my name is Brampton, 
and it is my painful duty to arrest Mr. Charles Butler, 
charged with the wilful murder of Mr. Palmer.” 

“It is a false charge,’ exclaimed the accused, assum- 
ing a kind of bravado. 

*Your denials are of no avail, young man,” I re- 
lied. “The proofs are only too evident against you. 
‘our case is a very black one. Not content with taking 

the life of that poor old man, you must endeavour to 
fix the guilt on his child. For that purpose you 
ascended to her window by means of a grape-vine, and 
took the trouble to drop the blood from her chamber to 
the front door.” 

“Who is the witness against me?” said the young 
— his bravado giving way when ho saw that all was 
known, 

“Tho Almighty,” I returned, advancing to the spot 
where his coat hung on the back of a chair. “ Examine 
the back of your coat. Do you see those two leaves 
from the almond tree sticking to it? They are fastened 
there by the blood of your victim. The high wind 
blew them after you, as you had in all probability turned 
to leave the spot; and there they are, a damning proof 
of your guilt!” 

Charles Butler fell back in a chair, buried his faco in 
his hands, and did not utter a word. 

I immediately procured assistance, and removed the 
murderer to prison. He maintained an obstinate 
silence; but proofs in addition to what I had already 
discovered were soon forthcoming. A witness was 
found who had seen him loitering about Mr. Palmer's 
premises; a dealer in cutlery recognised him as the 
man who had purchased the knife with which the deed 
had been committed—in short, the evidences of his 
crime became perfectly overwhelming. 

Miss Palmer was at once set at liberty. In due time 
Charles Butler was tried and convicted. He did not, 
lowover, dice on the scaffuld, for a week before the day 
fixed for lis execution, he was seized with a violent 





fever which carried him off in three days. 


THE WOODMAN, 


[From a manuscript found among the papers of a gentle. 
man fifty ycars deceased. } 


Fan, far retired from noise and smoke, 

O hark! I hear the woodman’s stroke, 

Who dreams not, as he fells the oak, 
What mischief dire he brews— 

Tlow art may shape his falling trees 

In aid of luxuries and ease ; 

He weighs not matters such as these, 
But sings, and hacks, and hews. 


Perhaps, now fell’d by this bold man, 
That tree shall form the spruce sedan, 
Or wheelbarrow where oyster Nan 
So runs her vulgar rigs ;— 
The stage where boxers crowd in flocks, 
Or clse a quack—perhaps the stocks— 
Make posts for signs, or barbers’ blocks, 
Where smiles the parson’s wig. 


Thou mak’st, bold peasant—oh, what gricf!— 

The gibbet on which hangs the thief— 

The seat where sits the grave Lord Chicf— 
‘The throne—the cobbler’s stall : 

The pomps of life in every stage, 

Man’s folly, whim, pride’s equipage,— 

The children’s toys, the crutch for age, 
And coffins for us all, 


Yet justice let us still afford : 
These chairs and this convivial board— 
The bin that holds gay Bacchus’ hoard— 
Confess the woodman’s stroke. 
It made the press that bled the vine— 
The butt that holds the generous winc— 
The hall itself, where tipplers join 
To crack the mirthful joke, 








TALES OF THUGS. 


Ir would appear, from a private letter, that the inhuman 
practice, called Thuggee, has been recently revived in 
some of the north-wesiern provinces of India. In all 
probability, the secret assassins, in such instances, are 
composed of the rebels, who have been dispersed in 
every district near and around the late seat of Indian 
warfare. The high-roads to Gyah and Juggernaut were 
greatly infested with hordes of Thugs some few years 
since, who were in the constant practice of waylaying 
the pilgrims whilst in the act of repairing to and 
returning from their devotional institution, and strang- 
ling them as an act of devotion. 

Upon one occasion, during the writer’s residence near 
the town of Jellasore, in the south-west of Hindustan, 
no less than thirty-two natives of both sexes were dis- 
covered under a bridge, on the road to Bustom, who 
had been strangled by Thugs. The camp had been 
observed some days before the event, situated upon an 
extensive plain, adjacent to the Soobunreeka river, in 
the immediate vicinity of a grove of mangotrees. This 
itinerising band of secret murderers consisted of more 
than fifty in number, and were habited in the garb of 
merchants, possessing a complement of horses, which 
were laden, apparently, with trading wares. No sus- 
picion whatever was entertained, at the time, that the 
same were a reckless band of unsparing and uncompro- 
mising murderers. They were accompanied by min- 
strels, who played upon and sang to the airs which 
they produced from various musical instruments. Per- 
sons passing near the spot of the encampment were 
excited from motives of curiosity to approach the 
minstrels, little dreaming at tho time that they would 
never be suffered to return home whence they came. 

Day after day individuals residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood were noticed to be missing, nor could 
their sudden and continued absence from the seat of 
their homes be in any way accounted for. The villagers 
concluded, as the face of the country round was of a 
jungly character, that their friends had fallen unsus- 
pecting victims to tigers or other wild beasts of prey. 
One morning, however, a halberdier constable, whilst 
pursuing his way from Hudderpuddah to Jellasore, 
chesevel a large assemblage of vultures and a company 
of parrah dogs lingering around the aperture of a dry 
aqueduct which had been erected across the high road 
to Juggernaut, which prompted him to investigate the 
cause of so unusual an occurrence ; when, to his shocked 
amazement, he counted no less than thirty-two corpses 
of men and women, which had been strangled by Thugs, 
and deposited within the above-named receptacle with 
a view to concealment. This appalling fact got wind, 
and a company of armed sipahees were, without loss of 
time, despatched from the nearest military station 
(Midnapore) for the purpose of arresting all suspicious 
characters which they might meet with on their march. 
The inmates of the camp, discovering, through the 
medium of their emissaries, that such was the case, 
suddenly broke up their temporary establishment and 
contrived to decamp by night, in some unknown direc- 
tion, away from the neighbourhood. A short time 
after their departure, a rumour ed the above 
station that a strong band, oneness with that per- 
taining to the camp adverted to, had been met with in 
the Nagpore country, where they were less likely to be 
detected in their nefarious career. This people give no 
quarter to any one they may lay hands upon, and their 
priests make it an invariable rule to abstain from shed- 
ding the blood of their murdered victim. The 





is with them the instrument of death.—Queen. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME. 


BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


a: of  Zingra,”® “ Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's 
Secret,” “ The Compulsory Marriage,” §c., Fe. 


OR, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
I must needs tell thee all; she hath directed 
Ifow I shall take her from her father’s house. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be? 
SHetiey. 
TIALLEetT was one of those shrewd men who know that 
it is best and wisest not to let the iron cool which we 
are desirous of moulding according to our ideas; and 
therefore, from the first moment his mind had con- 
ecived the project of amalgamating his interests with 
Lever’s by an union with Rose, he resolved not to lose 
sight of him until it was accomplished. 

For two days he had not visited the Pavilion. As may 
be supposed, his office and business in town were un- 
known to those about Rose’s person. 

When he had completely made Lever’s views and his 
own coincide, and even persuaded him that another had 
seized upon the contents of the pocket-book, for which 
he knew no owner, leaving him for his share, only the 
empty case as regarded money, and the papers and 
miniature it contained. 

“It was to obtain a share of the profits from the real 
thief, I admit,” said Hallet, “ that ~— ssession of 
the book. By the way, who told you I had it?” 

Lever replied that he could not tell. 

“T am perplexed,” continued the other, “as to who 
could have known I had it, except the other person” 
(he did not name Houghton). “ But, never mind, some 
day ou will tell me, I make no doubt.” 

if may; but remember, Mr. Hallet, I have your 
solemn promise, for Rose’s sake, that when she becomes 
my wife, you break up your establishment at the Man- 
sion, and cease all connection with its inmates.” 

“ T do solemnly assure you I will do so; but to give 
them up to justice would be to condemn myself to prison.” 

“ji do not exact anything of that kind, but simply 
that you shall retrieve the past, and, for your child’s 
sake, become an honest man.” : 

Ai that moment Hallet was most sincere in all he 

roviised; the memory of Rose’s mother seemed to 
lend with that of his child, and call him back to by- 
gone days of respectability and peace. 

We must not too closely scrutinise the ways of Pro- 
vidence ; but, to our short sight, it seems hard that 
when a man so sincerely ini- 
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drag him back, filling him with curses and revengeful 
thoughts. It is, probably, because his allotted time for 
expiating his offences has not arrived, and the haleyon 
of peace is yet afar off—because his repentance has not 
been tried sufficiently. 

Much Hallet endeavoured to discover whether Lever 
knew the man who had stricken him down and robbed 
him in his passage, but an old experience of Hallet 
bade him be on his guard. Not suspecting that any 
other than himself and Houghton knew the value of 
the pocket-book when held in terrorwm over his con- 
federate, he came to the most natural conclusion— 
namely, that an ordinary thief had got into the passage 
to rob the house, and, seeing a man descending hastily, 
a pocket-book in his hand, had imagined that his own 
idea of theft on those premises was not original, and 
the quickly-escaping man had forestalled it, and him, by 
purloining a pocket-book and its contents. 

_ Even to Hallet’s debased, degraded mind, there broke 
in sunshine—the sunshine of a young girl’s smiling, 
virtuous love for one he felt bound to respect—for Lever, 
whom he imagined she loved. And these thoughts 
gladdened him as he hastened, for the first time for 
two days, to see his chil 

Lever did not accompany him ; he was still weak, and 
Hallet deemed it best that in the interview with Rose 
on the subject of love and marriage they should be alone. 

Hallet arrived at the Pavilion, and was hurrying past 
Mrs. Paul, who had opened the door, with a mere— 
“How d’ye do?” when she startled him by hoping— 
* Miss Rose was quite well!” 

* Rose!” he ejaculated, starting back. 
Miss Rose is with you, is she not?” asked Mrs. 
Paul, inoculated by his alarm. 

“ Good Lord—no! Perhaps though,” he quick] added, 
clinging to a fond and delusive — ‘perhaps we 
—e other on the road. How long has she been 

ne 
+4 Paul turned ghastly pale. 

“Qh, sir!” she faintly articulated, staggering, for 
erage against the door-post; “some evil must have 
en her. Miss Rose left two days since, late in the 
evening; a woman came to see her, and she quitted 
immediately afterwards to‘Go to you,’ she said,‘ on 
business.’ ’’ 
It was Rose’s first untruth, and bitterly she did 
penance for it. Hallet felt at that moment as if the 
spirit of his lost wife were looking down reproachfully 
from heaven to exact an account of his stewardship 
over their child! . 
. Long he conversed with, questioned, blamed Mrs. 
Paul, but no gleam of light was cast upon the intricate 
windings of the affair. If Lever had not been safe 
beneath his own keeping, he would assuredly have 
blamed hin. Nota trace remained of the girl—not a 
line; so the father felt convinced—he, so accustomed 
to all devious ways—that his child had been entrapped. 
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A question quickly replied to, when the distracted 
father hastened back to Lever with the sad intelligence. 
One word sufficed to cast a light upon the previous im- 
pervious darkness— 

* Doran!” fell from Lever’s lips. 

Something—a dreadful sensation it was—so hopeless, 
8o —- with mysterious fears and misgivings, passed 
through the father’s heart. This was, that where ho 
had sinned, there would his punishment lie. And as ho 
had so greatly erred, how could he calculate the amount 
of punishment which retributive justice might exact 
from him ? 

Strengthened by his fears, where a weak mind would 
have sunk down, bend arose from his bed, determined 
to seek out Doran wherever he might be—if, indeed, he 
had fled. 

“Where may we seck him?” cried the agonised 
father, in despair; he knew well the astuteness of his 

upil. “ But, surely, she has not willingly fled with 
im P she did not love him ?” 

“T fear so!” answered Lever, dejectedly; “ for, now, 
why conceal the facts from your knowledge? I wooed 
her in honour, he in dishonour; and it was in protect- 
ing her from his greater strength, when he would have 
carried her off, that I nearly fell into his hands in the 

en. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” uttered Hallet, grasping his 
scanty hair with both his trembling hands, and only 
calling on the name of his Maker in a heurt’s agony, 
without dreaming of a prayer for mercy. No; like all 
his previous life, he turned from God to man for help, 
and, seizing Lever’s hand, the haggard face worked in 
every muscle, as he wildly implored his aid—demunuded 
his child again, at his hands. 

“T will give you all—all I possess—make restilution 
of every sixpence of your father’s money, restore you 
mal good name, confess all, accuse myself, and clinr 

im; only give me, get me, my child again—even if | 

beg with her! I have lied to you; I did have my share 
of the money in that book! You shall have all—more 
than treble that—only let me see my wife’s—imy dead 
wife’s—child again !” 

The big drops of agony stood upon his brow as theso 
sentences spasmodically burst from him. 

What could Lever say? His heart bled for tho man, 
more even than for his own anguish—there, he was » 
man 
“Tf she has chosen another,” said the stricken heart, 
“’twere folly, weakness, to sink beneath the blow. I 

i f° at once to Houghton’s, and seek Doran there, in 
the first instance,” he said, aloud. 

“ He is not there—he cannot be there,” answered 
the other, distractedly. “ You know the bank is closed, 
and Houghton in prison for murder.” 

It was now Lever’s turn to stagger back aghast. It 
was not of Houghton he thought so much, for though 
not knowing all the truth about him, yet something of 








es to retrieve 
quity, however dark, that the hand of fate again 


But by whom ?=there was the question. 


a doubt of him had dwelt in Lever's mind, especially 
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her name in ius t » but he not 

“Yous; heisin prison—that is, under accusation of | 
having m oda d tive named Cruive, in a gam- | 
} sg Li { 

i God! k God!” ejacul Lever, 
nye, the relief he experienced 
j ich the other's | had uttered. 

i] t tht him mad again. 

i ty 1 Lever, for he read the other’s 
‘Any murder is awful; but some ex- 

lisrmity I mnst go there and hear al 

" [ a one oo tees , we will 

on eart h, he must ey = 

ried to dissuade him, but the other wae de- 

1, and tricken man’s day was past when he| 
Cy i nd ti nd be the master. 

The man of lore, who could lay down any*rale by 
v i imight be j id ed, eB deservo out of 
{ f mother earth the very largest and purest 
n ‘ nbodlded there--a just reward for having 

ly 1 fited humanity, and as the most skilful 
ider in bavar "8 book. 

Alas! the nugget will remain to be found, we fear, 
} 1cceeding generations; the man lives not, the dust 
j n which will form the bei ing capable of reading 
t reater puzzle than even Egyptian hieroglyphics—a 
V mn’ heart. 

Whon Mrs. Houghton was prosperou a — 
fouvit atter, envied -handsome Mrs. Dare was not 
above being jealous of her; and many a tale o she li At 
ened to wi ib a ber of that lady’s extravagance 
‘ , and the ybable 
} ] aud. All hi ifis, were her extravagance—so 
wags the world’s tonzue! Bat when a cloud bur tover 

I *s cherished head, to bow it to the du 
mud rose up, like scum to the surface— 
Ww troubled—then Mrs. Darcey, too, 
{ dared anyone to erush the bent reed in her 
| ice, or to epeak ill of the afflicted, 
rose, and hurrying to one who lad been a m« 
| ulance, forgot even the other’s beaut Vy 
lin f pique at Lever’s attentions to her, | 
lsimed him as her own especial protéy 
rose, and opening wide her arms, only reme a < 
ILoughton’s sorrow, and her own woman’s strength 
at t her. 

Lever found the two together. It is in such moments 
that true union of symputhies is evinced, for, without 
the slightest hesitation, Lover was at once admitted, 

id 1 Mra. Darcey forebore to seem offended at his 
del 1 comin he felt sure there was some good 
‘ for its , if a eold ishness had dictated the 
turdy visit, h ) ds it have appeared at all 

Weleon e cried; “Lam glad you have come.” 

Irs. LLloughton silently gra ped his hand, and looked 
up inl ince, 

“We will prove him innoce ay *he said; “he must 
be «oT only heard of it to * he adde d. “T have 
b 1 ill.” 

* Poor Lever!” said Mrs. Dareey; “ I knew some- 
thing unforeseen occasioned your absence.” 

Loug they cons ulte . together; but the mystery to 
all was, why 8 mghto med unable himself to throw 
a light on the business ; « 1 his awyer admitted that 
something was concealed, inexplicable to Himsenl vif. 

"Oh, if the dea could epeak !” cried 3. Hough. 
ton, in: ,*T feel my poor husband aot not lie 
under this dreadful accusation.” 

“ Did ~ not hint to you that he was going there?” 

«l Lever. 

“ oN »—not in the least; all we now know is, that a 
man of suspicious appearance called twice lately, and 
was closeted with him; then came the visit of the un- 
fortunate man Cruise ; ‘and, ag the mysterious dis- 
covery of the murdered man, locked up in a notorious 


prams gambling-house alone with my lusband, and 


is usseveration that he went, on this man’s invitation, 





to detect his chief clerk. The clerk swears he never 
was there, ant in such a nest of iniquity, how can he 
hope to d the tr iP” 

The unfortur ito woman wrung her hands as she 
ult 1 the word 

“ Be consoled,” whi pored Mrs. Dareey; ‘on such 
evidences they cannot convi t lim. 

“Even , who may restore his good name to him P 
Thousands will beheve him guilty, and malevolence 
Wi tamp him seo!” 

“LT read by Mr. Lever'’s face, said Mrs. Dareoy, 
-{ hh mea hoy open Or x bricht smile 
f to clear away hali the clouds around them. 

* You vo ~ md my powers~—1l might say, hopes— 
but certainly L wishe a,'? he responded, half roused 
himself to brig liter thoughts by her genial spirit, “1 


ope too much ; I can only say that my 
nis of Mx, Houghton’s perfect innocence ; 


dare net bid y 
firm convict 


ond @ qnoatic um 1 deem all-important to prove it is 


| voluntarily fled; 
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ym ond tl ‘ | to the world’s too faithful memory sometimes, that Wil. 
| “J knew,” « rcey, ¥ roman-Iil ce, full} liam Doran would retrieve the past, and become 
| of impul ! cou ion—*‘ 1 knew | honoured and respec ted— jealous, lest his wife micht 
| yon ¥ us ! ever have the whisper of suspicion follow her name, had 
” Ev ‘s. Loughton smiled, so catching is hope | insisted upon being lk lin a b house until 
| to the 3 | the marriage should | lace. Dox laced the 
“T can — promise one thing,” answere: d Lever, | inn cent girl in one, » character of which was not of 

“that, whatever business | ma; ve, this will remain | the most scrupulous nature, though conte rect le 


fixed in my view. 
nay be absent for days; but do not doubt me—some- 
om I fancy the one I am seekit ng, is connected with 
Mr. ‘Houg! iton’s misfortune.’ 

Lever seemed doomed to be a knight-errant for dis- 





tresse 
so much affliction, he could scarcely define his feelings 
as he bade adicu to Mrs. Houghton, especially; he feit 
as if some invisible power commanded him to stay and 
protect her, and yet he was drawn away in pursuit of 
ther, 

on let was impatiently expecting him, and much 
Lever impl wed i lum to exert the pogere he possessed 
ani ong those known as Chevaliers d’ Industrie, to dis- 
cover who really was guilty of the murder of ‘the un- 
fortunate Cruise. All he could obiain was the promise 
that he would seo to it when Rose was found. 

Nothing would persuade Hallet pues his child had 
he was convinced she had been forced 
—away under false pretences of meeting him- 

















—seduced 
self, 

Now commenced one of the most painful searches 
which ean well be imagined; it was that of a father, 
dreading at every step to find ‘his child ruincd—a mark 
for the finger of scorn—and a lover knowing that, how- 
ever found, sae was irrecoverably lost to him. 

Tho first « ep was, to go to Doran’s lodg gings, near 
Staines ; there just existed a hope that she might be 
there—he had been reported contined by illness to the 








house. They arrived, and found the trace—nothing 
more—enough to ere the dey ith of their fears, 
“Mr. Doran had been ill,” said the farmer’s daugh- 


ruin she would entail ups ny ter (we ought perhaps to call her “the young lady at 


| the farm; there are few genuine farmers’ daughters 

| now, especially so near town)—“ and his sister had come 

a te on Thursday evening to nurse him, and had per- 
uaded him to leave awhile for change of air.” 
* What was she like? which evening?’ 


| tro mbling questions 
The answers lefi no doubt of the truth; Rose Hallet 





were the 


‘e| had come direct to William Doran when leaving her 
and a | father’s home. 


The two men looked speechlessly at each other for a 
mom nt. 

*Can you direct us to the probable place whither 
they have gone?” asked Lever, at length. 

Ile was, strange to say, the calmer of the two; it was 
pride which now nerved him to bear with suffering. 
Rose had chosen another; he was too proud to repine, 
much as he might regret her madness, for there could 
be no mistake now, she had not been lured away, en- 
trapped, deceived; she had come willingly to Doran’s. 

With Hallet it was different; for Rose to love was 
natural, and no treason towards her affection for him, 
her father. But it was strange to behold in the man of 
bad principles and un ware conduct, how dear the 
honour of his child was to him. 

While doors have key-holes, there will be per- 
sons prone to place their ears at them to listen to things 
which in nowise concern them. A servant came forward 
and admitted that, suspecting the young lady who came 
so suddenly and unexpectedly was not Mr. Doran’s 
sister, she had listened at the key-hole and heard the 
gentleman call her Rose, and plead for their immediate 
marrincre, 

** When ?—where P?” were the eager questions, 

With some diiliculty they made out that Franco, by 
Boulogne, was tho destination of the young couple. 

If Lever had been acting alone much time would 
have been saved ; he would at once have started for the 
latter place. 

Hallet, accustomed to fraud and trickery at every step, 
suspected it now in this girl, especially as she had not 
spoken of it to her mistress. Contrary to Lever’s 
prayer, he would stay to verify facts alleged—so a day 
was lost. 

If the impetuous hope of a lover had guided Lever, 
weak as ho was from recent illness, he would have left 
Hallet and followe d on the track alone ; ; but, as we have 
said, his pride withheld and chilled him. 

From Staines they traced them to town, and thence 
direct, without change of vehicle, to the Folkestone 
train, for Boulogne. 

It was late next day when they stood on the quay of 
the latter place, surrounded by touters from diferent 
hotels, 

Various were tho false scents on which they were 
sent—various their disappointments. 











Lever, rocollecting the contemptuous manner in 
which Doran had spoken of a movriage with Hallet’s 
child, never dreamed of one now between them; and 


thus another day was lost im searching, guardedly 
searching, where au open inquiry would have divulged 
whut their fate was. 

At length, they found themselves on tho track; their 
doubts of whether tho fugitives ever had been there, 
were removed by certainties, 








Rose, jealous of what hereafter might bo said of her— 


»d women; his heart ached to leave those two in| 


I am now on the track of a villain, I| 








persons frequented it: it was decidedly “fast. 
distressed father and lover waited upon the mistress of 
it. 

The prospect of adding a couple of rich “ milords” 
to her establishment, if only for a d: y or two, made 
the astute lady very ei autious about Fuben she said 

Yes; assuredly a young lady answ wering that de. 
scription was residing there.” 

* Could they see her?” was the anxicus qu 

“Jt was dificult; she would receive 10 one pr 
but the gent leman who had brought her, and who 
called himself her guardian; but sie dine vd every day 
at the table White. Would they do so that day, and 
mect her ?” 

lt was true tho lady indicated went by another 
name—that was to be expected—ne verth less, should 
she not be the one they sought, and descriptions are so 
os eitful, it would-be awkward to force themselves into 

r apartment. Consequen ntly they decided upon diuing 
_ the table @héte that day. 
It will readily be understood with what “7 ing 


ery. 





4-9 
ely, 


anxiety Hallet and Lever entered the salon, half-an- 
hour before dinner, 
There was a crowd of persons, officers, civil nen 





and women of all nations, but no Rose Hallet. 

One sentimental young lady, with long curls—Mag. 
dalene curls, as the F rench term them—was seated on 
a sofa, conversing with a species of fop, only met with 
across the water, and Lever was vaguely listening to 
their vapid conversation, when a lady glided into the 
room. He did not see ihe face, only the back of the 
head and figure. A gent: mnan stopped to speak to her. 


Hallet was a short distance off, but Lever sprang to- 

















“a 
wards her, 2 nd offe ring her his arm, waispered— 
“ Rose IMalle 
An utter stranger loo ked up, Janghing in his face, 
as, with the peculiar freedom of Madame ———"s eata- 
blis hment, she took his arm. 
a ng Mademoiselle K se Tallet,” sho esid, “ or 
rather, should s: ry, Madame Doran, but ——” 
Li wer did not wait to hh r her name—whatl mattered 
anyone’s name to him now, after the ene pronounced 
so lightly, where every chord in hi is heart ached, as if 


over-wound P 
‘Mrs. Doran!” hearticulat od 5 
Rose Hallet—is « she marric dP 
**'To be sure she is,” answ 
“where have you come from not to know it? 
six Ma ed the gayest weddi 


then you know her, 


ered the li ively young lady; 
Did you 
iz-breake 





ask Madame? why, we z 
fast to-day. Two days lemoiselle has ided here, 
and all ithe gentlemcn were cutting one another's 








throats about her—all the ladics : jueezing themselves 
to death to imitate her grace—when luc Eily, to savo 
some dreadful mi: hap, Monsieur Doran miarrie . her 
to-day. And you took me for her? Ha! hs ! the 
ladies will poison me for spite, if they hear of it. ” 

This was where and how Lever discovered that 
Rose Hallet was married. The lady, who still clung to 
his arm, rattled on, but he heard only a buzzing sound. 
Waters of bitterness rolled over his soul; and yet he 
felt more for that poor girl, so self-sacvificed, than for 
himself, Hallet had not for one moment mistaken 
Lever’s companion for his child; he only fancied the 
other had met an acquaintance, so he sat still, 

* You look as if you h ad come too late,” said Lev er’s 
fair friend, laughing. Vere you in love with her ?” 

The question aroused him. 

“ Yonder sits her father,’ he answered, pointing to 
Hallet. “The old man hos followed his motherless 
child, to save ker. Are you sure she is married?” 

His grave tone, the father’s haggard face, sobered 
even this young k rdy. 

“T am,’ she replied; but Monsieur Doran seems a 
ees peas young man, and she is doatingly fond of 
1im. 

Lever’s last sich of disappointed affection was gasped 
forth, and then spent itself for ever. 

“@h, yes,” continued the young lady, “they were 
married, and left immediately after bre: ukfust for 
Paris. 

“ May I, without rudeness, offer you a seat P 
~ Wes i must teil her father at once.” 

* Oh, certainly!” she replied, without the slightest 
annoyance. ** Gentlemen are very ‘plentiful; it scems 
a farce to say there are five hop n tocne man, I’m sure 
we don’t know what to do with the bes vux here. I often 
wish we might drown the u he ones, like kittens !”’ 

‘ Com 1e with me,” whispered Lever, taking the old 
man’s — —ho felt for him, wicked as he had been— 
“PL vo found Rose.” 

‘ Better lost — better dead!” 
when the other told him all he had heard, 
trae?” Ho hoped still. 

As they quitted the salon, they met Madame. 

Mademoiselle Hallette!” she exclaimed. “ Tiens! 
I had no idea that you meant her” —(she had been as- 
sured of it from tho first). “ Oh, yes! Mademoiselle 
was married to-day, and they have left, Lf you will 
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remain 2 day, I will find out all from my friend the 
Mayor.” 

* You are aware, I think,” said Lever, sternly, dis- 
gusted by the cold worldly woman, who could calculate 
at such a moment— you are aware that they left at 
once for Paris ?” 

“ Now, did they? How English that is, to run away 
the moment you are married! We manage those things 
more gracefully in France, we remain with papa and 
manima.” 

But Hallet and Lever were gone, leaving Madame, as 
a sole consolation, the reflection that the two stupid 
Euglishmen had paid and eaten nothing—a clear proilit, 
at all events. 

The clue was obtained; so the next train took our 
travellers to Paris, 

It is much easier to find persons in France than in 
England, thanks to the constant overlooking of the 
police. Before two days had elapsed, Hallet and Lever 
were masters of Doran’s address. Until that moment, 
Hallet still hoped against hope. Now, he knew his 
child was lost. 


(To be continued in our next.) 








JHE GIRLS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 
BY A DREADFUL OLD BACHELOR, 


* ARE the girls of the present day equal to those of fifty 
years ago ?” 

We answer the question by decidedly affirming that 
“they are not!” This is a bold affirmation, but we feel 
assured that facts will support us in our theory. 

The women of the present day are far behind those 
of fifty years ago in those qualities which make life a 
happy round of joyous contentment, in those refine- 
ments which make women all-powerful, in those virtues 
and graces which make her shine forth in transcendent 
glory from the world’s dark pages of sin, in those en- 
dowments which make her dear to man; while she ex- 
cels in all those qualities which make lifo a dream, 
wasting it in those baneful habits of the fashionable 
world, which make her a “ gaudy, tiuselled thing,” little 
respected, and much pitied. 

Under this head we do not include the whole female 
race; for we should then do gross injustice to many 
bright and glorious exceptions, and we hope all those 
who peruse this article are exceptions. Yet we fear 
that the exceptions lack many of being in the ma- 
jority. But to convince doubters we will make a com- 
parison. 

Fifty years ago, girls were not the mere votaries of 
fashion or slaves of pleasure that they are at the present 
day. They dressed in the garb that most suited their 
health and situation in life, and werd not ashamed to be 
seen with a calico dress and a checkered apron. They 
did not mufile up their faces, and thus shut out the puro 
air of heaven, for fear the sun should get a glimpse at 
them. They were not ashamed to be seen milking the 
cows, feeding the chickens, and helping their old mother 
in the house-work. They were not afraid to walk out a 
fow miles in the morning, before breakfast, to drive 
home tho cows, or pick berries; and if they happened 
to see a spider or grasshopper on the way, they did not 
faint. Their cheeks sparkled with the rosy hue of 
health ; for they had not learned the use of those cos- 
metics, so baneful to the health and beauty of the female 
race of the present day. Their education was not com- 
plete without a thorough knowledge of sewing, knitting, 
mending, baking, broiling, roasting, and the art of house- 
keeping in general. In fact, girls were then educated 
to make women, not mere millinery signs. When a man 
married one of them, he had a “ better half” in the full- 
est sense of the term, and not a mere painted doll, use- 
less to look at except to admire. . 

But how different it is at the present day! Nowa 
girl becomes a young lady before she is able to lisp the 
alphabet plaiuly. She is instructed in etiquette and 
retinement; haughtiness to her inferiors is one of her 
first lessons; pride is instilled into her mind until it 
becomes a baneful poison. She soon learns to worship 
the looking-glass, where she can admire her beauty. 
Her whole thoughts become centred upon one thing, to 
the exclusion of all others—the adornment of her per- 
son. She enters a fashionable school; what for ?—to 
cultivate her mind, and make her one of the noblest 
works of God? No; exactly the opposite. She learns 
a smattering of French, Spanish, and Italian—learns to 
play on the piano, and sing, and work little dogs in 
Berlin wool—learns how to carry on a flirtation, how to 
talk small talk and scandal. All other knowledge is 
superfluous; and she leaves school an accomplished 
young lady, makes her debit, creates a great furore 
among a certain class of mule noodles, who have 
no more sense than the poodle dogs of their mis- 
tresses. 

Thus those young ladies spend their lives—lives of 

ay misery, with their whole thoughts centred upon 
dross, fashion, and intrigues. How many fathers have 
been ruined by such daughters! How many toiling, neg- 
lected, and uncomplaining mothers have been brought 
to a premature grave by such daughters! 

And why is this? Because we are living in a fast 
age, and young ladies are resolved to be a little in ad- 
vance of everything else. We suppose it neverocourred 
to the minds of those young ladies, that, instead of 
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making any progress, they are going down-hill at a | 
frightful speed, like a rock thrown down the side of @ 
mountain, increasing in velocity as it goes. 

I would say to them, pause and consider—stop and 
look back into the past, and forward into the future, 
and learn wisdom, young ladies, if you wish to be 
loved and respected; throw off those trammels which 
bind you to the follies of the present age, and become 
healthier and wiser human beings, 

And allow me to whisper another secret into your ear, 
ladies. When men want wives, they want helpmates, 
not burthens ; they look for intelligence, not fashionable 
ignorance; they want an equal, not a wax-doll; they 
want a woman, not a millinery sign. 

Bear this in mind, young ladies, or you will awaken 
some day, and find yourselves old maids. 





OUR FAIRIES. 


TreRE are fairies here about us, 
That our home are brightening still, 
Who were sad and dull without us, 
Whom they come with joy to fill; 
Perckance their gold they’ ve squandered, 
And so can live no more 
In Eliftand, and have wandered * 
For shelter to our door, 
Blest is the roof above them ; 
We care not why they’vo come; 
We know but that we love them, 
These fairies of our home, 


One of them, but a baby, 
Crows in its mother’s arms, 

Its mood, whate’er it may be, 
That mood its mother charms, 

It drinks at her dear bosom, 
It laughs up in her eyes, 

A blooming rosy blossom 
Of but the tiniest size. 

Blest are the eyes above it, 
‘ro bless them it has come; 

This baby how we love it, 
This fury of our home! 


One can but be entrancing 
Our eyes with all he'll dos 
Whatever, wife, is chancing, 
Still he’s a bliss to you. 
Called, in some tongue he answers, 
That's known in Elfin-land; 
There perhaps the best of dancers, 
Here be can hardly stand, 
With summer skies above him, 
+ ’Mongst bees he loves to roam; 
Dear toddler, how we love him, 
This fairy of our home! 


But best and last, O maiden, 
That mov’ st before our sight, 

A joy to us, grief-laden, 
A bliss in our delight, 

O May, thou priceless trcasure, 
Best gift we ever knew, 

Who shall the gladness measure, 
The joy we find in you! 

How our hopes brood above you! 
Let tears, let sorrow come, 

We'll laugh while we can love you, 
Best fury of our home, 


O faivies, never leave us! 
O still breathe mortal breath! 
O, not of one bereave us, 
Thou fear whose name is Death! 
These human blooms, O Ict them 
Live on to summer here; 
And not till winter fret them, 
Lid them to disappear! 
Lord, leave them w caress ns! 
Through good, through ill to come, 
Still let these dear ones bless us, 
These fairies of our home! 


Blackheath, W. C. Bennett, 








Tum Guy Fawkes or tHe Bank.—The Bank of Eng- 
land possesses some singular traditions and experiences. 
We heard the other day an anecdote from an authentic 
source, although it related to something that happened 
many years ago—before the lifetime of the present 
generation. ‘Lhe directors received an anonymous 
letter, stating that the writer had the means of access 
to their bulhon-reom. ‘They treated the matter as a 
hoax, and took no notice of the letter. Another more 
urgent aud specific letter failed to rouse them, At 
length the writer offered to meet them in the bullion- 
room at any hour they pleased to name. They then 
communicated with their correspondent through the 
channel he had indicated, appointing some “ dark and 
midnight hour” for the rendezvous. A deputation 
from the board, lantern in hand, awaited the arrival of 
the mysterious correspondent. Punctual to the hour a 
noise was heard below. Some boards in the floor were 
without much trouble displaced, and in a few minutes 
the Guy Fawkes of the bank stood in the midst of the 
astonished directors! His story was very simple and 
straightforward. An old drain under the bullion-room 
the existence of which had become known to him, and 
by means of which he might have carried away enor- 
mous sums. Inquiry was made. Nothing had been 
abstracted, and the directors rewarded the honesty and 
ingenuity of their anonymous correspondent—a working 
min, who had been employed in repairing the sewers— 
by a present of £800, 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW 


NOBLE SENTIMENT 





Ir we work upon marble, it will porish; if we work 
upon brass, time will eflace it; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we work wpon our im- 
mortal minds—if we imbue them with principles, with 
the just fear of God and of our fellow-men—we engrave 
on those tablets something which will brighten to all 
eternity.—Daniel Webster. 
WHAT 18 POVERTY P 

Poverty is relative, and therefore not ignoble; needi- 
ness is a positive degradation. Lf I have only £100 
a year, 1 am rich as compared with the majority of my 
countrymen. If I have £5,000 a year, I may be poor 
compared with the majority of my associates, and very 
poor compared with my next-door neighbour. With 
cither of these incomes I am relatively poor or rich; 
but with either of these incomes I may be positively 
free from neediness. With the £100 a year I may need 
no man’s help ; I may, at least, have my “ crust of bread 
and liberty.” But with £5,000 a year, I may dread a 
ring at my bell; I may have my tyrannical masters in 
servants whose wages I cannot pay; my exile may be 
at the fiat of the first long-suffering man who enters a 
judgment against me; for the flesh that lies nearest to 
my heart some Shylock may be dusting his scales and 
whetting his knife. Noris this an exaggeration. Somo 
of the neediest men I ever knew have a nominal £5,000 
a year. Every man is needy who spends more than he 
has; no man is needy who spends less. I may so ill 
manage my money that, with £5,000 a year, I purchase 
the worst evils of poverty—terror and shame. I may 
so well manage my money that, with £100 a year, | 
yurchase the blessings of wealth—safety and respect. 
Nan isa kingly animal. In every state which does not 
enslave him, it is not labour which makes him less 
royally lord of himself; it is fear.—Sir BP. B, Lytton. 

THE LION ON THE TIGHT ROPE, 

At tho Zoological Gardens, Liverpool, Blondin whooled 
a lion over the rope, and found it a tougher job than he 
bargained for. ‘The lion, which was eighteen months’ 
old, and was called “ Tom Sayers,” after the pugilist of 
that name, was strapped in the barrow. Having ad- 
justed the barrow, Bloudin began to move, apparently 
trembling with the weight of his load. A “ guy” rope 
was attached to the barrow, and as it was let out by his 
assistant, it by some means or other got entangled after 
he had got some thirty or forty feet. Blondin halted, 
and the guy rope fell tothe ground. The heart became 
sick looking at him. People kept their breath, expect- 
ing every moment that the gymnast, with “ ‘Tom Sayers’ 
and the barrow, would be precipitated into the “ City of 
Pekin” or into the lake below. Blondin’s resolution 
was taken. He evidently could not go on, and he began 
to move backward cautiously and slowly. A deep silenco 
prevailed, which was only broken when Blondin landed 
safely on the platform. Again the barrow was adjusted, 
and Blondin moved on this time without a “guy” rope. 
Gradually he reached the contre, and after resting a 
short time, began to push his load up the incline. ‘Tho 
wind seemed to impede him very much, and it was really 
frightful to see the barrow roll back occasionally about 
a foot, asif he who was guiding it had not sufticient 
strength to push it on another inch. Le, nevertheless, 
accomplished the feat.—Lije of Blondin, 

NAPOLEON’S MEMORY, 

Ilis powers of application and memory seemed almost 
preternatural, There was scarcely a man in France, 
and none in employment, with whose private history, 
character, and qualifications he was not acquainted, 
He had, when emperor, notes and tables, which he 
called the moral statistics of his empire. He revised 
and corrected them by ministerial reports, private con- 
versation, and correspondence; he received all letters 
himself, and what seems incredible, he read and recol- 
lected all that he received. Ilo slept little, and was 
never idle one instant when awake. When he had an 
hour for diversion, he not unfrequently employed it in 
looking over a book of logarithms, which he acknow- 
ledged, with some surprise, was at all seasons of his lify 
a recreation to him. So retentive was his memory of 
numbers, that sums over which he had once glanced 
his eyes were in his mind ever after. He recollected 





the respective produce of all taxes through every year 
of his administration, and could at any time repeat any 
one of them, even to the centimes. ‘l'hus his detection 
of errors in accounts seemed marvellous, and he often 
indulged in the pardonable artifice of displaying these 


faculties in a way to create a persuasion that his vigi- 
lance was almost supernatural. In running over an 
account of expenditure, he perceived the rations of a 
battalion charged on a certain day at Besangon, “ But 
the battalion was not there,” said ho; “’tis an error.” 
The minister, recollecting that the « mperor lad been 
at the time out of I’rance, and confiding in the regu- 
larity of his subordinate agents, persisted that the bat- 
talion must have been at Besangon. Napoleon insisted 
on further inquiry. It turned out to bea fraud, and 
not a mistake, ‘Tho peculative accountants were dis- 
missed, and tho scrutinising spirit of the emperor circu- 
lated with the anecdote through every branch of the 
public service, in a way to deter every clerk from com- 
mitting the slightest error, from fear of immediate 
detection, —Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Awoyo other things theatrical, we hear of an offer of £10,000 
having beem made to Mr. Charles Kean for a three months’ 
engagement in Australia, for the purpose of giving readings, 
&c., in the colony. 7 

‘Tas RanetaGu TreteMontaL,—The ceremony of presenting 
Lieutenant-Colone! Vigcoufit Ranelagh with a testimonial, 
in recognition of “his zeal in promoting the Volunteer 
movement, and for hia eminent services to the town of 
Urighton, in selecting it for the Volunteer Reviews held 
there on Easter Mondays 1861 and 1862,” took place at a 
dinner given at Brighton last week. 

Tur Svupstitvute vox Corron,—The inventor of the pro- 
posed substitute for cotton writes :—“ Every step already 
taken has been substantiated ; the length, colour, and finc- 
ness of the new material has been certified by Mr. Wrigley, 
.f Southport, and the material has been submitted to three of 

best judges in Manchester, who tested and approved the 
olor quality requisite—viz., strength.’” The inventor now 
uiters his secret without any money stipulation. 
intoxication IN France.—The Council-General of the De- 
partment of War has agreed to an address to the French 
Covernment calling for a heavy tax on absinthe, an intoxi- 
cating drink, the basis of which (to use the chemical term) 
is prassic ack , and which is indulged in to such an excess 
by Frenohmen of every class, but particularly by military 
men, as to seriously affect their health, The prevaleace of 
insanity among the officers of the French army quartered in 
Africa 18 ascribed chicfly to this deleterious drink, which is, 
us all visitors to Paris are aware, also very extensivély con- 
sumed in the capital. 

Lares Novevry in Frencn Taxatron.—A dog-tax in France 
in a novelty, and for once novelty isnot ‘ charming’’ to those 
concerned, The definitions devised by the united wisdom of 
the Council of State, pronounce the following as coming under 
the category of “dogs of luxury:"’-—1. The dog that runs 
ubout by himself in the streets; 2. The dog that accompa- 
nies his master when he goes out for a promenade; 3, The 
dow who is allowed to come to the fireside or run about the 
house from one room to another; 4, The dog permitted to 
play with the children ; 5, The dog trained to seek for truffles ; 
and 6, The dog who, from old ago or infirmity, has become 
uscless, and is, consequently, kept constantly in the house. 

Wat Becomes ov ALL THB Pins?—Any of our male rea- 
Ners sufficiently domesticated to feol interested in the solu- 
tion of this mystery, may satisfy their curiosity and become 
martyrs to pons J by visiting a sewer which has just been 
opened for repairs in -street. The sewer is one of the 
pldest in Birmingham, At the bottom of it there is # deposit 
js hard as the “slag” from a blast-furnace, and in this de- 
posit millions of pins are imbedded. A piece about the size 
of a man’s fist, picked up at random on Wednesday, fairly 
bristled with them, and this was but a specimen of a great 
mnas of such matter, In another way, too, the deposit isa 
curiosity, for, independently of the pins, it enclosed a hetero- 
seneous collection of old pocket-knives, marbles, buttons, 
and other articles of the kind, that were probably wept over 
as lost when the “ oldest inhabitant” was being wasseee at 
school. To persons of an investigating turn of mind, not 
yrifted with too acute olfactory nerves, a pound or two of the 
deposit will afford an hour’s harmless amusement. 

Nationa, Dewts.—The national debt of Great Britain is 
9,918,000,000 dollars, or 133°65 dollars per head. The interest 
and management amounts to 128,000, dollars, or 4°36 dol- 
lars per head. The national debt of France is 2,206,000,000 
dollars, or 61°28 dollars per head, and the interest 3°06 per 
head, The national debt of the United States is 504,000,000 
dollars, or 21°37 dollars per head, and the interest 21,000,000 
dollars, or 90 cents, per head. According to its present in- 
crease, the debt in July next will be 626,000,000 dollars, or 
27°22 dollars per head, and the interest 1°22 dollars per head. 
V’rom 1776 to 1783 the national debt of Great Britain increased 
510,500,000 dollars; from 1793 to 1802, 1,409,000,000 dollars ; 
from 1811 to 1815, 889,000,000 dollars. In 1813, 393,000,000 
dollars were added to the debt; and during the twenty-two 
years from 1793 to 1815, 2,988,000,000 dollars were added. 
During forty suecessive years the national debt of Great 
Lvitain increased at the rate of 135,500,000 dollars per annum. 
During the lastsixteen months the national debt of the United 
States has been increasing at the rate of 333,000,000 dollars 
per annum.—American Paper, 

‘Tux Pors's Paesuyts To wis Gop-paveutsr.—The presents 
sont by the Pope to his god-daughter, the Princess Pia, on 
the oceasion of her marriage, are much more valuable than 
was at firat stated, being worth, it is said, several hundred 
thousand francs :—*‘' One consists ofa double leaf of massive 
sold, opening in the form of an album, and containing two 
precious relics—a piece of the veil of the Holy Virgin, and a 
thorn from the crown of our Saviour. Those two relics are 
({mbedded in the gold leaves, and surrounded by a border of 
precious stones, The two outer surfaces are ornamented 
with two extremely beautiful miniatures, corresponding to 
the recess in which the relics are placed, The miniature at 
the back of the veil represents an Addolorata, and the other 
nn Ecce Homo. There is also a chaplet of 315 beads, each 
separated by « pearl and a diamond ; also a timepiece of ex- 
quisite workmanship, the hours of which are each repre- 
sented by a relic; lastly, there is an heraldic album of the 
l’oposa, With portraits and inscriptions relative to each Pon- 
tiff, the whole ornamented with precious stones, The bind- 
ing is in gold, studded with jewels.’ . 

Maxve. ous Parvatz Museum.—Tho following story is at 
this moment as the round of the Paris papers .—‘* In 
Britany there lived lately an old nobleman in absclute re- 
tirement, with one man-servant almost as old as himself. 
‘The recluse, who died in the month of June last, was an en- 
thusiastic archwologist, and bad for a long time been filling 
his chétean with artistic treasures of the good old time, so 
that his heirs, who expected to find scarcely anything there 
but owls and bats, were surprised to discover a remarkable 
museum. Rumour declares that there were not less than 
sevon thousand paintings, bearing the names of good mas- 
ters; also a noble collection of arms and armour; a clock— 
quite a ehef-d’auvre—of the time of Louis XIIL, and a won- 
derful collection of China, All that is, however, nothing, as 
there were also found thirty picees of that famous service of 
earthenware known as that of Henry I1., and of which 
the few specimens, more or leas entire, contained at the 
Louvre, the Hétel de Cluny, the Sauvagot Museum, and the 
collection of the Daron de Rothschild, have been purchased 
at their weight in bank-notes, It is well known that the 
articles known as the service of Henry LU. are for connois- 
nours the ne plus ultra of the ceramic art, The question 
has now arisen as to what is to be done with this fine 
collection.” 





THE JESTER 


Tne Drap Heart.—The Emperor Napoleon’s. 

Svree to Hargow ur tur Sorz.—Peg-ends inside one’s 

ots. 

Butiets can sing and whistle, but they are not pleasant 
musicians, 

No good scholar would speak of a man sculling in a boat 
asa “noble Row-man.” 

Ir you have a scolding wife, trust to time; old age may 
bring you the blessing of deafness. 

Taxus Your Cuorcs.—If you want to be suited, go to a good 
tailor; if you want to be non-suited, go to law. 

Lirerary InreiiiaENce.—There is no foundation for the 
report that Calcraft is now starting a paper called the Duily 
Noose, 

Cuaries Lamp being bored by a lady praising to him such 
a “charming friend,”’ &c., ending with ‘‘ I know him, bless 
him!” on which Lamb said, *‘ Well, I don’t; but d—n him 
at a hazard!’’ 

“*Don’r you mean to marry again, my dear sir?’ saida 
buxom wallow to her neighbour. ‘‘No, my dear widow,” 
said old Crusty, “I’d rather lose all the ribs I’ve got than 
take another.”’ 

A Bie Excvuss.—The other day, in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, an Irishman, who had been married eight years and had 
nine children, thought he deserved exemption, because he 
could serve his country so much better at home. 

A youre man being asked by the lady to whom he was 

ying his particular addresses, ‘‘ What rules of housekeep- 
ng he meant to adopt?”’ replied, smiling upon his fair one: 
“The rule of multiplication by small numbers.” 

Ir you dream you are somebody else, it is clear you are 
beside yourself; and if you dream you are a donkey, playing 
with your ears, it is a sure sign you have recovered your 
senses and are wide awake, playing with your own whiskers. 

A Littte girl, just past her fifth year, while chatting about 
the beaux that visited two of the sex in the same house, of 
more mature age, being asked, ‘‘ What do you mean by 
beaux, Anne?” replied, “‘Why, I mean men that have not 
got much sense.”” 

A triFLtn@ sort of fellow in one of our neighbouring coun- 
ties, not long since, won the affections of the daughter of a 
bluff but honest Dutchman of some wealth, On asking the 
old man for her, he opened with a romantic speech about his 
being a “poor young man,”’ &. ‘Ya, ya,” said the old 
man, “I knows all about it; but yoo ish a little too poor— 
you have neider money or character.”’ 

Tue Cost or a Bow. one occasion, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, there was a party dining; the cart 
went by, carrying criminals to the guillotine—all the com- 
pany ran to the windows; the Abbé, being a short man, tried 
to peep on tiptoe, but in vain, so he went down to the porte- 
cochére. As the vehicle went by, one of the victims who knew 
the Abbé bowed to him; the Abbé returned the salutation: 
“What! youare his friend—you are one of them—away with 
him!’’ The poor Abbé was hoisted into the cart and hurried 
to the guillotine. The company, having satisfied their cu- 
riosity, returned to the table; the Abbé’s place was vacant: 
“But where is Monsieur the Abbé?” Alas! thé poor Abbé 
was already headless, 
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HOME HINTS 


To Ger Rip or Buas.—We are often asked for recipes for 
this purpose. A contemporary gives the following :—Six- 
pennyworth of quicksilver beaten up with the whites of two 
eggs into a froth, and with a feather or brush paint therewith 
all joints and interstices ; let it dry, and never will a bug enter 
the bedstead. Itis best to take the bedstead to pieces to do 
this effectually. 

A Hi»? to tHe Sieeriess.—It sometimes happens that 
after a short nap on first going to bed, a person wakens 
without any known cause, and then remains obstinately 
watchful for many hours. In this case, if he rises, washes 
his face, hands, and feet, and walks about briskly for awhile, 
and returns to bed, the charm may broken, and a conti- 
nued sleep will ensue. Or he may rise and write or read with 
the same result. 

Vatvz or Loawoop.—Logwood, it is now ascertained, 
causes gangrene, especially that of hospitals, to disappear as 
if by enchantment, It has also been found efficacious in 
preventing or stopping the erysipelas which often occurs 
after amputation or the infliction of other wounds, and is a 
source of constant anxiety to the surgeon. It entirely re- 
moves the putridity of ulcerous cancers emitting characte- 
ristic effluvia. This substance also possesses the advantage 
of being capable of mixture with hemostatic medicines, such 
as ergotine, perchloride of iron, persulphate of iron, &c.; it 
may also be used as a powder and a lotion. The extract of 
heematoxylum, which is used in dyeing, and very cheap, is 
only soluble in warm water. 

RECKLES.—Numerous cures for freckles have been pub- 
lished. A friend sends us the following cutting, which adds 
to the number :—“ Freckles are chiefly caused by the iron in 
the blood, which, forming a junction with oxygen, leaves the 
usual rusty marks where the junction has taken place. The 
most effectual remedy is to dissolve this combination, either 
by affecting the oxygen or the iron. First, take one ounce 
of bitter almonds, one ounce of barley-flour, and a suflicient 
quantity of honey; beat the whole into a smooth paste, 
spread it thinly on the skin at night, and wash it off in the 
morning. Having thus prepared the skin for the chemical 
remedies, you may now have recourse to the following :— 
Take one drachm of muriatic acid, half a pint of rain-water, 
half a teaspoonful of spirits of lavender; mix, and apply it 
two or three times a day to the freckles with a camel’s-hair 
pencil, or a piece of linen rag.” 

Home Enrertainments.—If we would have children love 
home, there should be home entertainments. If we would 
have the boy, as he advances towards manhood, prefer the 
home-circle to the society of those he ~~ | find on street- 
corners, home should be made attractive. Does it not seem 
wrong to chock the harmless mirth of children? And how 
often the words, “' Silence,"’ or “Sit down and don’t move 
for halfan hour,” or ‘‘ Hush, father’s reading,” have thrilled 
the joyously-bounding heart with pain, while every propen- 
sity of the child rebels, and the disposition is not only soured, 
but a dark impress is left upon the mind never to be forgot- 
ten. How delightful are home amusements, when brothers 
and sisters, parents and children, cach strive to make the 
other happy, and home pleasant. If we had more fireside 
sports and festivities, more home pleasures, would there not 
be more lovers of home, and fewer sad, gloomy faces, and 
many, very many more bright, ruddy, and happy ones? 





RELICS OF THE PAST 


Fottrrs or Fasuton.—In the Spectator, we find a lady ac. 
cusing a gentleman of singularity, because he wears his own 
dark hair, and not a decent periwig, like any other gentle. 
man! And in the World, a similar production of the same 
period, the writer complains that the ladies of his time en. 

loy theirs “‘in designing fantastic gewgaws for the naked 
ead, which fashion has stripped of its covering.”” And old 
Chambers, of the same period, in his now antiquated dic. 
tionary, says, about perukes, ‘‘ The wearing of them wis at 
first considered a disgrace ; but all ages and conditions wear 
ah, SORTS, without necessity, the use of their natural 
air.’ 

Eastrr-Day Custou.—There was an ancient custom at 
Twickenham, of dividing two great cakes in the church upon 
Easter-day among the young people ; but it being looked 
upon as @ great superstitious relic, it was ordered by Parlia- 
ment, 1645, that the Se should forbear that custom, 
and instead thereof buy loaves of bread for the poor of the 

ish with the money that should have bought the cakes, 
> ap) my » “= sum of £1 per — is —— charged upon 
the vicarage for the. purpose uying penny loaves for poor 
children on the Thursday after Easter, Within the memory 
of man they were thrown from the church steeple to be 
scrambled for; a custom which prevailed also, some time 
ago, at Paddington. 

Cuntositrzs or Earty Newsparers.—When Glasgow was 2 
fortnight from London, the firing of a announced tho 
coming in of the post. The members of the clubs who heard 
it, tumbled out of bed and rushed down to the club-room, 
where a tankard of hot herb ale, or a beverage which was « 
mixture of rum and sugar, was ready for them before break. 
fast. Karly newspapers gave a list of the couples marricd 
during the week. This was not a dry announcement of 
names, but was enlivened by much highly interesting matter. 
For example, take a batch of marriages in 1730: — “‘ Mr. 
Baskett to Miss Pell, with £6,000.” ‘“*Mr. Davis to Mrs. 
Wilde—£400 per an.”” ‘‘The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph to 
Miss Orrell, with £30,000." ‘J. Whitcombe, Esq., to Miss 
Allen, with £40,000,” and “Mr. Will Horfer to Miss Sally 
Mitchiner, with £3,000." Let us take at a venture The S«- 
lisbury Journal, Monday, Jan. 29th, 1738-9, No. 53, If just, 
we must own that the matrimonial annals, as now recorded, 
yield the palm of interest to the entries of such matters in 
early provincial papers. It is something to hear about the 
person of the bride, her figure, and her fortune :—“ Marricd, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, — Ayros, of the county of 
Northampton, Esq., to Miss Ann Sampson, only daughter of 
John Sampson, of the county of Leicester, Nsqy., a young lady 
of £10,000 fortune.”’ in, take the following:—‘‘ Henry 
Murray, Esq., a young gentleman possess@l of splendid estate 
in the connty of Wilts, at St. George's, Bloomsbury, to Mrs. 
Wicks, relict of Simon Wicks, Esq. ; a fortune of £12,000, and 
£400 per annum,” 

é —_o——_. 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Tae Bratz.—Five years ago the number of Bibles m exist- 
ence was about four millions, in fifty different languages. 
The number at present is estimated at thirty-two millions, 
in two hundred different languages. 

THE Sanp wy tHE Desext.—The sand has played a preser- 
vative in Egypt, and has saved for future investigators 
much that would otherwise have disappeared. Miss Marti- 
neau says, in her ‘ern Life, “If I were to have the chvotcy 
of a fairy gift, it should be like none of the many things I 
fixed upon in my childhood, in readiness for such occasions, 
It would be for a great winnowing-fan, such as would, with. 
out injury to human eyes and lungs, blow away the sant 
which buries the monuments of Egypt. What a scene world 
be laid open to them! One statue and sarcophagus, brought 
from Memphis, was buried 1:0 feet below the mound surface, 
Who knows but the greater part of old Memphis, and of 
other glorious cities, ies almost unharmed under the sand ? 
Who can say what armies of sphinxes, what sentinels of co- 
lossi might start up on the banks of the river, or come forth 
from the hillsides of the interior, when the clouds of sand have 
been wafted away?” All will be discovered in good time; 
we are not yet ready for it; it is desirable we should be far- 
ther advanced in our power of interpretation before the sand 
be wholly blown away. 


—_—_——o———- 
GOLDEN TREASURY 

Free is a good thing in the house, but it should be in the 
chimney, and not in the wife’s temper—cooking the victuals, 
not roasting the husband, 

Many men’s praying and swearing are pretty much the 
same ; when they pray they think of no good, and when they 
swear they think of no harm. 

Tg soul of man, like common nature, admits no vacnwa; 
if the Divinity is not there, Mammon must be, and it is as 
impossible to serve neither as to serve both, 

Oux deeds are like children that are born to us; they live 
and act apart from our own will. Nay, children may be 
strangled, but deeds never: they have an indestructible life, 
both in and out of our consciousness, 

Gop is as near to our mouth when we speak as the man 
who leans his ear to our whispers; as near to our actions 
when we act secretly as they whom we admit into our con- 
federacy; as near to our thoughts when we wish or design 
as our Own soul that conceives them. 


DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Illustrated, now 
publishing, 
Mo TE CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers, 
THE THREE “MUSKETEERS. 
To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers. 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 
*,* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issuo 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Au- 
gust 1, 1862. Nos. 1 to 9 are ready. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
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